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POVERTY IN CITIES. 
LEARNING.—THE PROFESSIONS. 


The overflowing of London life, the surplus 
multitude, the pushed-off population, meets you 
at every turn, and affords you the most striking 
instances of the tenacity with which men cling 
to London as to life. Enter the parlour of any 
respectable tavern in the evening, you will there 
find men of capital and respectability out of busi- 
ness, finding, probably, that competition is too 
strong to enable them to struggle against men of 
larger means than themselves, or that the times 
are bad, or business on the decline; yet, although 
the world is open to these men, and though in 
some one or other of our colonies a fortune might 
readily be made upon their capital, or, at all 
events, an ample subsistence secured, yet you 
see they will rather lead the miserable lives of 
frequenters of a coffee-room, hugging their pipes 
and pots than consent to quit London. Indeed, 
few quit London without regret; the fortunate 
and happy look back with fond remembrance 
upon the scenes of their happiness and good for- 
tune ; the unfortunate know no place where they 


, can with the same ease avert that worst and most 
‘ debasing consequence of misfortune, the affected 


pity and sincere contempt of friends; the ambi- 
tious man looks on London as his proper sphere, 
and regards leaving it in the light of going into 
into exile; the man of business considers his 
quitting London a confession of his incapacity to 
make his way there; the man of pleasure can 
discover no other place where the prying eyes 
of his semi-idle neighbours are not upon him ; all 
men, too, look to London as the great lottery in 
which there are so many prizes, and each is 
willing to flatter himself that one day or other 
one of the prizes may fall to his share ; there is, 
in short. a strange unreasoning fascination about 
the place, which is the root and origin of the 
excessive competition we have been at the pains 
shortly to illustrate by the preceding examples. 
Among the lower walks of life, the intensity of 
the competitive principle is as apparent as in the 
higher: every house of call has its room full of 
poor hungry expectants of toil; every ‘ rook- 
ery”’ has its swarms of unemployed creatures, 
wandering about looking for work, and supported 
by the charity of those one degree less helpless 
than themselves. 

But it is when we descend to the professions 
that competition becomes most desperate, and 
produces most fatal results; we say descend to 
the professions, for what is a profession (per se) 
in the competition of London life, but a passport 
to poverty and probable starvation? Contem- 


plate the myriads at the bar, or coming to the 
bar; in the church, or coming to the church ; 
studying the profession of physic, or already 
dubbed M. D.; regard the redundant swarm of 
educated young men and women, we beg pardon, 
gentlemen and ladies, tenderly brought up to the 
fashionable employment of doing nothing, doubly 
helpless and imbecile from the very refinement 
of mind superior education is calculated to pro- 
duce. 

This class abounds in London, and a more un- 
fortunate set of wretches do not exist—the news- 
papers show us emphatically what they come to 
at last. Take the following hap-hazard from the 
Times. 


‘‘One Suittine an Hour.—Morning Gover- 
ness.—A lady, daily engaged in tuition, has her 
morning hours at present unoccupied, and wishes 
to devote them to a private family. Her course 
of instruction comprises history. geography, 
with the use of the globes. writing, arithmetic, 
French, Italian, music, dancing, flower-paint- 
ing. ‘The highest references can be afforded. 
Single lessons given in any of the above studies. 
Address, postpaid, to B. B., at Mr. T. Good- 
hugh’s, fancy stationer, 72, Lamb’s, Conduit 
street, Foundling.”’ 


God help thee, poor thing! thine is indeed a 
melancholy lot! Yet such as it is, thine is the 
lot of thousands. Let us pause a moment—let 
imagination have the rein—yet why, when we 
know the truth! Here you have an orphan 
daughter of a gentleman, bred up in elegant re- 
tirement, whose accomplishments formed her 
employment and her parent’s pride; they are 
dead, and in the wilderness of London she pines 
alone at some mercenary boarding-house—her 
music and her sweet voice are the equivalent for 
her bitter crust, and her beauty, faded though it 
be, the attraction of the inmates ; but she is pen- 
niless, and her occupation is never hinted at 
without a sneer; the bright days of what ought 
to be to her a joyous youth pass away in a pack- 
horse drudgery of tuition, at a shilling an hour ; 
she will give, ay, even a single lesson—poor 
miserable girl—a shilling is an object to her, and 
for this shilling she is prepared (the lord look 
down upon her!) to afford the ‘highest refer- 
ences!” This, ye shabby-genteel families—ye 
accomplishment-perfectionisers—ye useful-know- 
ledge-mongers, this is the fate that awaits your 
daughters at last. Instead of making a decent 
provision for your miserable offspring, you give 
them an education, as you call it, unnatural 
wretches that you are, anda shilling an hour 
repays yourunhappy daughter for this proficiency 








in your odious flower-painting—your inveterate 
piano forte stramming—y our profane geography, 
and vour impious use of the globes! 

Oh! for an hour of Jack Cade, to hang the 
lot of ye, with your pens and ink-horns about 
your necks ! 

Take up the Times again: 


‘To GENTLEMEN oF Epucation.— Wanted, 
in an Academy in the healthiest part of Lincoln- 
shire, a gentleman to undertake the whole super- 
intendence of the senior classes under the Prin- 
cipal. ‘The course of instruction comprises 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, with the usual 
University preparatory course, and it will be de- 
sirable that candidates should be graduates of 
Cambridge or Oxford. 

‘As the situation will be permanent, salar; 
will altogether depend upon the exertions made. 

«‘None need apply who cannot recommend 
one or two pupils. The strictest moral character 
absolutely necessary. Apply by letter, post- 
paid.”” &c.”” 


The hard-hearted impudence of these adver- 
tisements passes without notice, because in a 
country where thousands of educated persons 
cannot get work at wages, tens of thousands will 
be ready and willing to work without; and, in- 
deed, the advertising columns of the public jour- 
nals afford examples every day of persons who 
are ready to pay to be allowed to work for no- 
thing. Itis true, that artisans and labouring men 
are not yet come to this pretty pass; nobody 
thinks of employing a bricklayer or carpenter, 
and giving him no other remuneration for his 
services than the credit of the job; yet this is 
the course adopted, wherever practicable, with 
persons of education in the world of London. 

The young physician, going about in a suit of 
unliquidated sables, and paying twice as much 
as he is worth for a foot square of a hall door in 
a genteel neighbourhood, whereon his name is 
engraven in letters of brass, is glad to go round 
doffing his hat and bending his back to a hundred 
or more guinea subscribers to some fifth-rate dis- 
pensary, soliciting, as if life and death depended 
upon it, the ** sweet voices” of a set whose brains 
are most probably in their breeches pockets, and 
whose vulgar insolence is the only attribute that 
does not smell of the shop: by these, or less or 
more of them, this man of medicine is huffed and 
scuffed about, because he solicits the distin- 

ished honour of attending their pauper proteges 

r nothing. 


(Conclusion in our next.) 
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DEAF UNCLE JEFFERY AND THE 
LITTLE OLD MAID. 


BY ABBOT LEE, 


Never was such a commotion known in the 
annals of domestic moppery and broomery and 
scrubbery and dustery. All good house-wives 
know how to turn a house upside down, and how 
to throw it out of the windows, and the dwelling 
into which we are about to introduce our readers 
was just in this agreeable predicament. The cur- 
tains were down and the carpets were up; the 
fires were out and the sweeps were in; the floors 
were wet and the cisterns were dry ; everything 
was out of its place in the endeavour to put every- 
thing into it; and the whole household was in 
disorder whilst being put in order :—and all be- 
cause an old uncle was coming. 

All the little and the great Pokenhams were 
mustered, and marshalled, and drilled. Mrs. 
Pokenham took upon herself the office of drill- 
serjeant. 

‘“* Now, girls, no quarrelling, no contradiction, 
no huffing, no scowling, no scuffling—your old 
uncle’s coming. Now, boys, no fighting, no 
rollicking, and game-making—mind and put the 
best side out, and behave decently—your old 
uncle’s coming. And now, where’s Fanny Carr? 
She’s always out of the way when she ought to 
be in it, and in it when she ought to be in it. 
Can't any of you find me Fanny Carr? IT want 
to give her some hints and orders, because my old 
uncle’s coming.” 

A little plain undersized old maid, somewhere 
about four feet four inches and a half in height, 
about six stone six pounds six ounces in weight, 
and a complexion something between saffron and 
stone-blue, and dressed in a garb of forgotten date, 
was presently poked out of a corner by the young 
Pokenhams. 

‘‘ Fanny Carr,”’ said Mrs. Pokenham, *“ have 

ou done those few trifling things that I desired? 
ave you seen fresh linen put upon the best bed ?”” 
46 Yes, ma’am,” 

** And have you cured the chimney-board of 
rattling?” ‘* Yes, ma’am.” 

“And the windows of shaking?” 
ma’am.” 

** And did you see that the boot-jack and the 
slippers were placed ready to his feet?” ** Yes, 
ma’am.” 

“And Mr. Pokenham’s last new dressing- 
gown to his hands?” “* Yes, ma’am.” 

*‘ And did you see that the coffee was properly 
cleared?” ‘* Yes, ma’am.” 

‘‘ And the chicken and bottle of wine all ready 
to be brought up?” ** Yes, ma’am.” 

“ You know my uncle’s coming ?” 

‘* Has anybody told anybody that my uncle’s 


«Yes, 


coming ?”’ asked Mrs, Pokenham. ‘ Notasoul! 
of us,”’ exclaimed ones. 
‘“‘ That’s right. Why, if it were once known, 


we should have all the world and his wife here in 
less than no time. The Scudamores would be 
racketting and rollicking here, and Christopher 
and Kate mincing, and carneying, and blarneying, 
and they’d try with a witness to get my old uncle 
from me.” ‘They'd get a troublesome custo- 
mer,” said Miss Pokenham the first. 

‘ Yes, but one that I hope will pay well. Now, 
girls, if you dare to show any of your quizzings, 
and huffings, and black looks, you'll spoil all, 
and we shall lose all my uncle’s share in the Bank 
of England. As for you, Jane, if you fall into 
that old trick you have got of turning up your nose 
at everybody—and you, Margaret, of curling up 





your lip at everything—and you, boys, of badger- 
ing, and bantering, and worrying; why, we shall 
just be throwing away all uncle Jeff’s bank-stock 
and landed estates; and we may as well have 
them, for we have as much right to them as any- 
body else.” 

‘I wish you may get them,” said Master 
Daniel. ‘+ Mostrare Daniel!” said Master Hum- 
phrey ; **I wish I may.” 


Thanks to the little sister of the primitive old 
maids, Fanny Carr, everything was at length 
in perfect readiness; the carpets were all down 
and curtains all up; the floors were dry, and the 
fires were lit; the covers were stript from the 
best chairs, the sofa wheeled to the best place, 
the fire was blazing in all the beauty of concavity, 
convexity, and contiguity, and every face ar- 
ranged so as to look delighted at the arrival of 
tiresome, troublesome, cross, snappish old uncle 
Jetf. ‘There came a sound of very brilliaut blow- 
ing of horus ; everybody strained theireyes; the 
Royal Blue flew past in grand style; the horses 
prancing and capering, and the guard making 
melody with a bugle horn; on it whirled and 
whirled, never stopping for anybody, and of 
course no uncle Jeff could be there, and so two 
tedious hours were spent in fidgetings and guess- 
ings ; and then the slow coach was heard coming 
lumbering and trailing along, and it stopped at 
the steps of the respectable house where had been 
all the dusting and mopping and brushing and 
brooming, and a great masculine head, with thick 
heavy features, and bushy eye-brows, and large 
lips, poked itself out of the window, and looked 
up to the house in question, surveying its well 
hearth-stoned step, and its clean windows, and the 
scarlet moreen curtains through them, and the 
brighter blaze of the cheerful fire glowing and 
flickering over the window frames, with a most 
morose unpleasable look ; whereupon Mrs. Po- 
kenham, and all the tribe of Pokenhams, little and 
big, rushed out of the parlour into the hall, and out 
of the hall on to the door-steps, and Mrs. Poken- 
ham began to delight her own benevolent heart 
by assuring herself and her uncle, and congratu- 
lating herself upon the information, that her dear, 
kind, good uncle Jeffery was really looking full 
twenty years younger than when she last saw 
him. 

‘Dear uncle Jeffery! how kind of you to 
come and see us! how delighted I am to receive 
you into the bosom of my affectionate family ! 
My dear Mr. Pokenham will be so rejoiced to find 
you amongst us, and all my darling children have 
been so anxious to welcome you, that they could 
neither eat, drink, nor sleep, for thinking and 
talking about you. But pray take care of the 
steps—they are so slanting, and slippery and 
dangerous—not that you are in the least infirm, 
but I myself had an awkward slip from them one 
day. Why, how well you are looking! you 
must be growing younger every day. I declare 
you look more juvenile than any of us. Daniel 
—Humphrey—call the servant to take your 
uncle’s luggage. My dear uncle, I cannot think 
of such a thing as your carrying your own 
luggage. Daniel! Humphrey! call somebody. 
There can’t you take it yourselves? My dear 
unele Jeffrey, pray wait till a servant can come. 
Daniel! Humphrey ! why don’t you move ?” 

Daniel and Humphrey stood with their hands 
in their pockets staring very contemptuously as the 
cross-grained old gentleman took up a small hair 
trunk and a leather hat-box in his hands, and, 





under the running cannonade of Mrs. Pokenham’s 
speech, proceeded to ascend the flight of steps, 
taking as little notice of the lady proprietess of 
the mansion as though he had heard her not, 
which supposititious case appeared to be pretty 
nearly the true one, as on their entrance into the 
parlour the morose old gentleman, laying his lug- 
gage very deliberately on the floor, proceeded to 
draw from the depth of his capacious pocket a 
very serious-looking ear-horn ; which having ad- 
justed to his ear, he turned a sour lock upon Mrs. 
Pokenham, and for the first time opened his lips, 

‘* Well, ma’am, I told you I’d come some time 
or other, and I’m here.”’ 

Had all Mrs. Pokenham’s energy and elo- 
quence gone for nothing? Had it all been wasted 
on.a deaf old man, who had not been able to hear 
a syllable of her mellifluous accents? was it all 
to do over again, and that too to the detriment of 
her lungs, at the top of her breath? Yes, seem- 
ingly so, and accordingly the poor hard-worked 
lady began again shouting as loud as _ possible. 

** My dear uncle Jeffery, we are all delighted 
to see you, and looking so well—younger than 
ever.” ‘Hey? what?” 

** We are all glad to see you! You are look- 
ing so well!’ shouted Mrs. Pokenham, growing 
very red in the face. ** Do you think I look well 
then ?”’ said the cross old gentleman. 

* O charmingly. ‘Twenty years younger than 
when I last saw you.” ‘ Hey? what?” 

** You are looking so much younger than you 
did some time back. Nobody would believe that 
you were the same person. 1am sorry, however, 
to see that you are rather dull of hearing.” 
** Dull of what?”’ asked uncle Jeff. 

“A little deaf,’”’ shouted Mrs. Pokenham. 
‘* Deaf! who says that I’m deaf? a set of stupid 
people. I should like to know who told you that 
| was deaf? a parcel of ignorant people !’’ 

‘© O, I see, I see that it was alla mistake! only 
I thought that perhaps you had gota little cold— 
nothing more, nothing more,”’ shouted Mrs. Po- 
kenham. ‘I’m no more deaf than you are !” 
said the sour-visaged gentleman. 

** No, no, uncle, I see that you are not. I 
don’t know what I could be thinking of,” said 
poor Mrs. Pokenham, whose lungs began to com- 
plain at being put into such severe requisition. 
‘* But now, uncle, take the easy chair—it is such 
an easy one—we got it on purpose for you.” “I 
don’t want your easy chairs! any chair is easy to 
a healthy man like me. What! I suppose you 
think I’m getting old ?” 

“QO no, dear uncle Jeffery; you look full 
twenty years younger than when I saw you last. 
Here, Fanny Carr, do take these slippers and this 
dressing-gown away. I don’t know who could 
have thought of treating my dear uncle Jeffery as 
if he were old or invalided. Pray, Fanny Carr, 
do move this footstool, and wheel this great un- 
wieldy chair away.” 


The little old maid drew near much as if she 
had been a little mouse approaching a lion, and 
proceeded to do as she was bid with one of the 
most frightened airs in the world, The great 
cross man looked down like a colossal statue on 
the diminutive little thing who was thus called 
upon to wait upon his high mightiness. 

‘* Won’t you go near the fire, uncle Jeffery ? it 
was made on purpose for you: we thought 


you might be cold,” shouted Mrs. Pokenham. 
** Cold!’ sneered uncle Jeff, unbuttoning his 
coat. 

‘*Do open the window, Fanny Carr, my uncle 
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will be suffocated.”, «I wish you'd let the win- 
dow be—and me too,” growled uncle Jeff. 
« And now, uncle Jefiery, will you take tea or 


coffee ? we have them both ready.” 
think [I’m a tee-totaller? I hate slops!”’ 

“Uncle Jeffery shall have a rump-steak and 
oyster sause. Would you like that?” shrieked 
Mrs. Pokenham. ‘TI don’t like to be plagued !’’ 
growled uncle Jeff. 

Poor Mrs. Pokenham sat down in her chair, 
pretty considerably exhausted with shouting, and 
proceeded to lament herself and console herself 
in a low voice, perfectly comfortable in uncle Jeff 
not being able to hear her, in spite of his as- 
surances that he was by no manner of means deaf. 

‘* Well, and so he’s deaf! deaf as a door-nail ! 
and how in the world am I to go on making my- 
self agreeable I don’t know—lI shall soon be per- 
fectly exhausted. And yet there is one little 
comfort in it—-we need not be very particular 
what we say. One may be able to express our 
sentiments, without being constantly in danger of 
stumbling over some affront or another.” 

‘«¢ Mamma,” said Miss Pokenham the eldest, 
“T suppose we may speak, too, as uncle Jeff is 
too deaf to hear a word that we can say.” 

*‘ Say what you will, only don’t look towards 
him, lest he suspect that we are speaking of 
him.” 

‘«‘] was only going to give you my opinion of 
this new relation of ours; why mamma, he is 
amazingly ugly.” 

«© What of that?” said Mrs. Pokenham, ‘he is 
as rich as a Jew.” 

“Did you ever see such thick lips—such a 
thick nose—and such a thick head?” said Miss 
Pokenham the second. 

«¢ Don't make me laugh,”’ said Miss Pokenham 
the first, ‘or else our deaf uncle Jeff will think I 
am laughing at him.” 

‘* What are you talking about?” asked uncle 
Jeff, placing his ear-horn ready for the answer. 

‘«‘ They were talking girl-like, uncle Jeffery,” 
shouted poor Mrs. Pokenham, “of you. You 
know that is so natural; and they were saying— 
but you must excuse them—what a fine looking 
man you are!” 

«La, ma, how can you say so? I never saw 
any body much uglier in my life, and then for 
expression! why he could certainly make vine- 
gar with a look.” ‘*Hey? what?” said uncle 
Jeff. 

** Margaret was only saying that yon have such 

a powerful expression. Now, boys, if you begin 
to titter, Pll turn you out of the room.” 
_ How mamma is sweetening up deaf uncle 
Jeff! Mamma, I had better help you to do a 
little more, since it answers so well. Look how 
he is staring at us with his goggle eyes.” ‘* Hey? 
what?’ asked uncle Jeffery, turning again to 
Miss Pokenham. 

‘Jane was only saying, that you had such 
peculiarly fineeyes. Girls, will you have done!” 

*‘No, mamma, it is too good fun—we must 
have a little more of it. Don’t you see how deaf 
uncle Jeff is looking at us, and how red he is 
getting in the face? His complexion and visage 
would do very well for a sign-post at some vil- 
lage inn.” ‘Hey? what?” interrogated uncle 
Jeff. 

‘Margaret was observing how fresh-com- 
plexioned you are, uncle Jeffery, and whata fine 
portrait you would make. Humphrey, go out o 
the room. Daniel, be quiet. Girls! girls! how 
dare you say such things before his face? I 


“Do you 


‘«‘ La, mamma, one may say what one likes— 
it’s all safe enough. Uncle Jeff is too deaf to 
hear, never fear. Besides, it does him. good to 
hear you interpret forus. You turn our sour into 
sweet, and he seems to like the flavour. Better 
give him a little more.” 

‘* Feeding time is not over. 
more,” said Humphrey. 

** How can I keep my countenance, if you go 
on so? Boys, be quiet.” 

‘*]t is so amusing to see ma obliged to look 
pleasant when she is in such a passion. Dear 
ma, would you like to box our ears?’ ‘* Hey? 
what?” said uncle Jeff. 

‘‘ The girls were saying, that they never saw 
me look half so delighted as I am now doing, for 
the pleasure of seeing you here.—Girls, if you 
will provoke me—boys, 1 will punish you for 
this! You are behaving shamefully !” 

‘<O, mamma, it is so amusing to see you try- 
ing to look sweet and calm and pleasant at cross 
deaf uncle Jeff, and yet all the while in such a 
passion with us.” 

“T’ll tell you what has just come into my head, 
mamma,” said Miss Pokenham the first, ** now 
don’t let anybody laugh—have you all got your 
listening faces ready ? are they all screwed up 
not to laugh 2” 

‘* Hold your tongue, Jane !’’ said Mrs. Poken- 
ham. ‘ Ready! ready!’’ exclaimed omnes. 

‘“* Why, this is my project,”” resumed Miss Po- 
kenham ; ‘‘ to make up a match between our little 
minikin finikin Fanny Carr and our great deaf 
uncle Jeff.” Mrs. Pokenham half screamed with 
fear—the rest laughed outright. 

‘* Mamma, they would be such a nice couple. 
Our deaf uncle Jeff, and little minikin finikin 
Fanny Carr. Such an overgrown giant and such 
an undergrown doll. It’s of no use blushing so, 
Fanny Carr—you make uncle Jeff look at you, 
your face is so on fire. He’ll wonder what in 
the world you are blushing so about. Don’t you 
see how he is staring ?”’ 

Little Fanny Carr lifted up her eyes and saw 
those of the formidable visitor fixed full upon her 
face, whereupon she rose from her seat and got 
out of the room. 


Give him a little 


‘* Pray who is that little thing ?”’ asked uncle 
Jeffery of Mrs. Pokenham, as they were left to- 
gether in the evening—‘“ pray who is that little 
thing who has just gone out of the room ?” 

** Do you mean Fanny Carr? O, sheis a little 
creature that has seen better days, and we let her 
be here because my feelings won’t let me send 
her away. She is so happy, and so attached to 
us, poor thing, and she just makes herself useful 
by. doing any trifle that falls in her way. She 
keeps the keys of the store-room, and the tea- 
caddy, and the wine cellar, and the beer, and the 
cellaret, and she fills up her time with sewing for 
the girls, and she has the care of the linen, and 
she makes all the pastry, and does the preserves 
—but what I most prize Fanny Carr for is, that 
she is such a good nurse—she nursed the children 
through all their maladies, and never left them 
when we had the scarlet fever; everybody said 
that she would catch it, but she never did, though 
she was with them day and night. Yes, Fanny 
Carr is a most excellent nurse.” 

‘*So she is your housekeeper, and your cook, 


of | and your plain-sewer, and your nurse!”” “Ono, 


I don’t give her any wages.” ‘ 
«<A servant without wages?” ‘ Uncle, I see 





declare I sit in fear and trembling.” 


that you don’t like to have Fanny Carr sitting at 


the same table with you. I am sure I beg your 
pardon, but I did not think of it. I don’t much 
think that she would like to eat with the servants, 
but [’ll see. At all events, I can send her dinner 
up to her own room.” ‘ Let the litle thing 
stay,” said uncle Jeff. 

‘* But, my dear uncle, I confess it was very 
thoughtless of me to seat her at the same table 
with you, and I can very well make her go.” 


‘*¢ Then I shall go too!” said deaf uncle Jeff. 


Mrs. Pokenham of course immediately with- 
drew her proffer. . She could only regret that she 
had been so inadvertent as to place her highly- 
respectable, and highly-endowed, and fortunately 
rich uncle Jeffery, at the same table with a poor 
litile minikin finikin old maid. Fanny Carr was 
still tolerated, and uncle Jeffery seemed so far to 
overcome his aversion to her as to permit various 
little offices which she was constantly performing 
for him in her character of general usefulness. 
She arranged the cushions in his easy chair,—for, 
after the first fit of sullenness, uncle Jeffery per- 
mitted himself to be installed into his comforta- 
bleness—she fetched him his slippers, and got 
him the newspapers, and handed him his hat and 
stick when he went out, and took them from him 
when he came in, and always met him with a 
smile ; and, some way or other, deaf uncle Jeff 
could hear Fanny Carr’s gentle voice almost with- 
out the help of his ear-horn, better than he could 
understand other people with it. 

(Conclusion in our next.) 





THE FORTUNE HUNTER. 


You generally pick up this mercurial scamp at a 
watering place; and when introduced to him by 
some green master of the ceremonies at the race-ball 
or the assembly rooms, you are in ecstasies with his 

ood humour, his fashionable air, and sprightly talk. 
hat a flattering desire does he not evince to con- 
ciliate your good opinion! How handsomely he 
gives in to your prejudices, and listens to the oracular 
words of wisdom that are constantly dropping from 
your lips!’ Then his wit, how easy and fertile it is, 
and free from spleen and malice! Then his hospi- 
tality! Can anything be more cordial than the man- 
ner in which he invites you to his castle with a hard 
name, in some remote district of the kingdom! 
Your eldest daughter, to whom the bulk of your 
property descends at your death, speaks of him in the 
highest terms, and so does your wife, to say nothing 
of your servants, who are one and all devoted to his 
interests. Is it possible, no matter how close-fisted 
you may be in your counting-house, that you, having 
a strong penchant for high life, can refuse a gentle- 
man of whom all parties entertain so favourable an 
opinion, and who tells you, too, that he is on the 
most intimate terms with half the aristocracy of the 
realm—is it possible, I ask, that you can refuse so 
enviable an acquaintance the small trifle of fifty 
pounds, to be punctually repaid when his lazy stew- 
ard remits his usual rents? Assuredly not; and 
accordingly you give him a check on your banker, 
after having nearly killed yourself with laughing at 
one of his drol] post-prandial stories of “ that capital 
fellow, Lord Tom;”’ and a day ortwo afterward you 
find, to your astonishment, that your daughter is 
missing from your breakfast table! You ring again, 
and down comes Betty in tears and as pale as a pars- 
nip—your wife being in a swoon up stairs—and 
hands you an open note, which she found lying on 
Miss Leonora’s dressing-table, and which informs 
her disconsolate parents that, not wishing to give 
them offence, but at the same time entertaining a 
strong conviction of the duty which she owes to her- 
self, she has set off at day break for Gretna Green 
with Captain Theodore Augustus Fitz Eustace! 
This nadanen puts you quite beside yourself with 





rage. You tear the note to atoms, fling your wig 
behind the fire, swallow your tea so scalding hot that 
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you are within an ace of suffocation, and having thus 
given vent to the sensibilities which the loss of fifty 
pounds seldom fails to engender in an affectionate 
bosom, you sit quietly down and console yourself 
with the reflection, so soothing to your vanity, that 

ou saw through the rascal from the first, but thought 
it the best way to take no notice until you had got 
proof positive against him! 





CURIOSITY OF THE SHERIFF OF MEKKA. 


The sheriff ordered his scribe to be sent for, and to 
seat himself on the divan. He came bearing in his 
sash an inkstand girdled with diamonds, from which 
he took a beautifully decorated reed: and the sheriff, 
while his eyes glistened with delight, directed him 
to record all that had been said respecting British 
India. ‘*We know something of Hindostan,” he 
added, ‘+ it supplies Mekka with almost all the arti- 
cles we consume. We see a great many pilgrims 
from that country. Your goverment does not inter- 
fere with them. That is just, that is right.” He 
made many inquiries about Europe. ‘ Was there 
not a very great warrior there some years ago?” 
“You mean Napoleon Bonaparte.” He had not 
heard his name, he said, but heard of his deeds. 
«And was he not conquered, and sent away to die 
in exile?” ‘He was!” ‘ But—because there 
was a greater warrior than he!” ‘And what was 
that other warrior’s name?” ‘ Wellington.” “ Put 
that down, put that down,” said the sheriff to the 
scribe. ‘And what is the name of your king!” 
** We have no king, we have a queen.” ‘ What! 
awoman! Putthatdownscribe! Put that down.” 
‘And what is your queen’s name?” “ Victoria 
Alexandriana.”’ ‘+ And what is the meaning of her 
name?’ ‘ Victoria is your Nasrah, a name given 
to celebrate the great victory of the great warrior we 
were speaking of.” ‘* Write that scribe. But Alex- 
andriana, what is the meaning of that?” Upon 
which we pointed out the relationship between the 
royal family of England and the imperial family of 
Russia, and that in honour of an emperor of the 
north the name of Alexandriana was given. But 
Arabs have no notion of any latitude in name-giving, 
and we did not succeed in making the reason clear 
to the sheriff. It was too remote an association of 
cause and effect: and he said quietly, “1 do not un- 
derstand this: but he did not say to the scribe, 
‘ Put that down.” ‘ But do your people ever see 
your queen? Does she unveil her face?” ‘Indeed 
she does, and a very pretty face it is!” ** Mashal- 
lah! Put it down, scribe.” We had just been 
reading in the pap2rs an account of the city festival 
in honour of the queen, and described it to the as- 
tonished sheriff as well as we could—the unveiled 
ladies of the court, the ceremonials, the feasting, the 
procession, the speechifying. ‘ Mashallah! Ma- 
shallah! I must believe it. because you say it! Put 
it down, scribe! put it all down.”—Dr. Bowring’s 
Minor Morals. 





From Miss Sedgwick’s “ Letters from Abroad.”’ 
THE VATICAN. 


The Vatican, as you well know, is the pontifical 
palace. It is an irregular mass of buildings, “a 
company of palaces,” appended to St. Peter’s, built 
from time to time, according to the ability or whim 
of successive pontiffs, without reference, in its exter- 
nal, to architectural harmony or beauty of any kind. 
Mrs. Stark gives 70,000 feet as the circumference of 
these edifices. At twelve o’clock the Piazza of St. 
Peter’s is thronged with English equipages, and 
visiters from all part of the civilised world. They 
enter the colonnade that leads to St. Peter’s, turn 
and ascend a side staircase, mount to a spacious 
open court (to which privileged carriages may drive 
by making the circuit of St. Peter’s), and then enter 
the palace, where, scattered through the immense 
galleries and numberless apartments of the Museum, 
the multitudinous congregation that pressed through 
the portals appear but as a few wanderers. 

I shall not attempt to enumerate or describe to you 
the treasures of these marble halls. You know that 





the creative genius of nations which had passed 
away when Rome was founded, has contributed to 
fill them; that here are monuments of Egyptian and 
Etruscan art; that here is embodied the * graceful 
mythology” of Greece; that here, in enduring mar- 
ble, are her philosophers, poets, priestesses, and 
nymphs; and that here is our real world of old Rome 
in her rulers and heroes; and, chiseled while the 
eye of the artist was on their living heads, are the 
busts of Julius Cesar, Cicero, Angustus, Titus, 
Trajan, and—but a list of them would fill a book in- 
stead of a letter. The bust of Julius Cesar is said 
by the antiquaries to be a faithful portrait. The face 
is so deeply furrowed that you can hardly believe it 
to be of a man not more than fifty-six (his age at the 
time of his death). The face isa record of inflexible 
resolution, invincible purpose, and unintermitting 
anxieties. The mouth is rather like Washington’s. 
There is a bust of Augustus Cesar, said to have been 
made when he was a boy of eight or nine, and said 
to be the most beautiful bustin the world. It is fault- 
less in its symmetry; and if he were the crafty and 
selfish monarch history represents him, he must 
sadly have perverted his nature, 

Besides the men of past ages, you have their his- 
tory, their occupations, their religious offices, their 
games written in marble. ‘There are gradations of 
adornment, as if to accustom your eye to increase of 
light. The walls at the entrance of the first hall 
are covered with sepulchral inscriptions; as you 
proceed, these are interspersed with fragments of 
friezes and cornices. Along the sides of the walls 
are placed sarcophagi, baths, altars, fountains, urns, 
vases, and capitals. You proceed on through length- 
ening galleries with side-halls, and apartments with 
pictured ceilings, and mosaic pavements, and marble 
columns, to a small octagonal court, in the midst of 
which is a fountain sparkling in the bright, unob- 
structed sunbeams. Around this court is a portico 
containing the most precious remains of art, baths 
in which emperors have bathed, and sarcophagi 
sculptured fortheir mouldering bodies. Enclosed in 
the four angles of this portico are masterpieces: the 
Apollo, the Laocoon, the Antinous, and, !ast, Cano- 
va’s great works, Perseus and the Pugilists. 





Tue Priest’s Leap.—When the curse of Crom- 
well, sweeping all Ireland, did not even spare this 
remote district, and his black mouthed troopers, 
greedy of gain and prodigal of blood, broke the 
mountain barrier of * IJrris Bounds,” and made their 
appearance in the Mullet, a priest was celebrating 
mass at the abbey of 'Termon Carra, when a panting 
messenger ran in and told him to escape, for the 
heretics were at hand. So the holy father thrusting 
the pix and chalice into his bosom, and clad in his 
flowing vestments, fled towards the cliff, hoping to 
reach some cave or sheltering rock beneath which 
he might secrete himself for a time. But his pur- 
suers are hot foot after him—their victim is in sight, 
and now he has reached the nearest cliff, and down 
it goes perpendicular to the blue ocean; behind are 
rushing the dismounted troopers, the iron scabbards 
of their swords rattling amongst the rocks as they 
come on—he has but a choice of deaths, and he will 
fall into the hands of Providence rather than of men; 
and in an instant he will make the spring from the 
precipice. Ay, down he goes, down goes the cliff 
along with him—it falls under him slanting, and he 
is safe on an instantaneous island—which not only 
stands separate from the mainland, keeping the surg- 
ing sea between him and his foes, but protected from 
their murderous shots by its slanting position and its 
sheltering rocks. It is to be assumed that when the 
Sassenachs retreated, disappointed as they were of 
their prey, some friendly Bewtab came and took 
him from this rock, on which nothing but a puffin or 
a seamew could remain for any time without perish- 
ing.— Otway’s Sketches in Erris, 





A German Avcpience.—Elegantly dressed girls in 
the transparent and gay toilettes of an English ball- 
room, might be seen sitting side by side with the 
gipsey coloured, bare-handed peasant women of the 





district, whose black caps, by the way, gracefully 
displaying the head and picturesquely decorated 
with pendant streamers of ribbon, are quite worth 
the attention of any lady who has beauty or courage 
enough to resolve upon a new mode. Here, again, 
was a comely youth, tight-laced in his neat uniform, 
and every hair of his moustache trimmed to an agony 
of perfection, squeezed up against a dirty, savage, 
half-naked student; half naked I may say, without 
exaggeration, when I remen.ber one figure with his 
long, wild hair half-way down his back, and his vel- 
veteen coat, which, confined at the waist with one 
solitary button, made it evident, beyond a possibility 
of mistake, that neither waiscoat nor shirt was under- 
neath.—Chorley’s Music and Manners in France and 
Germany. 





Paris, or “‘ the Picturesque Annual,” by Mrs. Gore, 
for 1842. London. Price 6 dollars. 

There can be no reason to write about Paris, or 
London at all, at the present day, but to have pic- 
tures by different hands. We have Sully’s queen, 
and s queen, and queens by all the sign-pain- 
ters—queens in miniature, full lengths, front faces, 
and profile ; in opera dress, hunting dress, in disha- 
bille, in extreme toilet.—Al] do not see the same 
things in the same objects. Rothschild and Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy did not see the same things in a guinea. 
How many things have we seen in Paris that Mrs. 
Gore never saw in it! et vice versa,—Here is her 
picture under the title of the * Picturesque Annual.” 
She has strolled about, and with her old woman’s 
spectacles, has noticed only such scenes as seemed 
to her most conspicuous and agreeable; and the re- 
sult is a pleasant volume, with, we think, merit 
enough for a republication, independent of its pictu- 
resque embellishments. It will occupy but four or 
five numbers of the Library, and will put an appro- 
priate conclusion to our second volume, and the la- 
bours of the year. 

Mrs. Gore has resided a long time in Paris; she 
is noted for the pungency and buoyancy of her style. 
How far these advantages have availed her in the 
present work, we submit to the judgment of our 
readers. 








The Poems of John G. C. Brainard. A new and au- 
thentic collection ; with an original Memoir of his 
Life. Hartford: Edward Hopkins. 


Brainard’s poetry is so generally known, that any 
notice of the contents of this volume would be super- 
fluous. The mechanical execution is creditable to 
the publishers—being in a neat half * annual” style, 
and the book is well adapted for a holyday present. 
It is embellished with a spirited crayon sketch of 
the author, and a pretty vignette title page. For 
sale in this city, by Carey & Hari. 
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